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AWARD-WINNING FREEDOM FIGHTER 

Surrey, BC kindergarten teacher James 
Chamberlain is this year's winner ofthe pres- 
tigious Award for the Advancement of Intel- 
lectual Freedom in Canada, presented by the 
Canadian Library Association. 

The award recognizes outstanding con- 
tributions to intellectual freedom, and honours 
individuals or institutions that have demon- 
strated leadership and courage in resisting 
censorship and opposing violations of intel- 
lectual freedom in Canada. 

Chamberlain sparked a landmark case 
that led eventually to the Supreme Court of 
Canada over the issue of whether three chil- 
dren's books depicting same-sex families 
should be permitted in the classroom. The 
Supreme Court ruled last December that the 
Surrey School Board erred in disallowing the 
books in the classroom. 


WE’RE A WINNER... TWICE! 

Briarpatch had some good news this 
month. First it was from the Canadian Maga- 
zine Publishers’ Association letting us know 
that we were selected as a semi-finalist in a 
national cover contest. We weren't the glossiest 
of the bunch, but it seems we got points for 
how well our December 2002 cover conveyed 
the contents of the magazine. A big “thank 
you" goes to Theresa Wolfwood, a frequent 
contributor of both articles and photography, 
for her perfect “consumerism” photo of a 
shopping bag proclaiming “More and More, a 
Life Philosophy.” 

Our second big win was for an article 
that appeared in the February 2003 issue. 
“Ravaging Africa” by Asad Ismi (thank you 
Asad!) got the attention of Project Censored 
who have been working for the past 26 years 
to bring attention to important news that gets 
ignored by the mainstream press. Peter 
Phillips, a sociology professor at Sonoma State 
University in California, heads the project and 
publishes a book each year containing the top 
25 stories. 

Project Censored staff and students 
screen thousands of stories, and select around 
500 that are evaluated by faculty and com- 
munity experts. The top 200 are then re- 
searched for mainstream coverage and the top 
25 selected. If you would like to read the other 
24 stories that made the cut, you can order 
the book from Seven Stories Press. Their e- 


REGINA, ARE YOU LISTENING? 

Toronto has recently joined the 
ranks of 45 enlightened Canadian cities 
who have passed by-laws limiting the use 
of poisons. According to the Globe and 
Mail, "Representatives of the lawn-care 
industry stormed out of a Toronto city 
council meeting, after councillors voted 
26-13 in favour of a by-law that restricts 
the use of pesticides and herbicides." The 
Toronto law allows for a committee to 
approve pesticide use in situations of se- 
rious weed infestation. 

Pesticide companies have chal- 
lenged the right of cities to pass such laws, 
and this right has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. However, most of Regina's 
city council haven't been paying atten- 
tion to these actions or the growing body 
of evidence that pesticides are directly 
responsible for a number of health and 
development concerns and diseases. They 
recently voted against a proposal to con- 
trol the amount of these toxins in our city. 


ORGANIC COWS 

"Consumers concerned about food 
safety are choosing organically produced 
meat and produce in increasing numbers," 
states Janine Gibson, President of Cana- 
dian Organic Growers. “Organic meat is 
a true alternative for families concerned 
about feeding their children meat that may 
carry Mad Cow Disease. The health and 
safety of our food supply depends on 
standards that emphasize localized pro- 
duction, traceability of both feed and meat, 
and humane treatment of animals," Gibson 
says. 

Organic meat is from animals that 
have been raised on a pure organic diet - 
feed and pasture. This means they are 
never fed rendered animal by-products 
that could have been contaminated with 
Mad Cow Disease. Nor are animals fed 
any genetically-engineered ingredients, an- 
tibiotics, hormones in beef production, 
pesticides, herbicides, fungicides or syn- 
thetic fertilizers. In addition, animals are 
provided free access to outdoor pasture. 

Organic agriculture is the only pro- 
duction practice that requires third-party 
certification and an annual on-site inspec- 


tion and audit. 
(Source: Saskatchewan Eco Network) 
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IT’S A PARTY - NOT A PROTEST colour or ethnicity - we could take refuge in our commu- 
Dear Briarpatch, nities by seeking out similar-looking people to be our 


Pride Week, the annual festival held worldwide to friends and by building strong family ties. But being 
commemorate the struggles and celebrate the diversity of GLBT is not hereditary, nor is it usually visible. The 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender (GLBT) people result is that we grow up feeling isolated from our fami- 
everywhere occurred in June. We, the GLBT people of lies and communities, and often believe that we would be 
Saskatchewan and our friends and families, wish to thank hated if anyone knew we were GLBT. We learn to 
you for your continued support in hosting this event. conceal this part of ourselves and live lives of deceit and 

In the past, we have received some criticism from secrecy out of fear that we will be outcasts. Needless to 


non-GLBT people for our outspo- say, the result is often severe 
ken and sometimes outlandish dysfunction and self-abuse, and 


behaviour. “What you do in your E even, unfortunately, suicide. Of 
bedroom is your own business," INN course this does not only affect 


we are told. “Why do you need to WEN GLBT people; our disfunctionality 


flaunt it in front of everyone?" In 
the interests of keeping our ties to 
the community strong, we wish to 
take this time to answer this very 
important question. 


has implications for all of society 
and so this is properly a concern for 
the whole community. 

In light of all this, it should 
now be clear that GLBT people are 
not seeking any special status, and 


] - First of all, we wish to make it 
clear that being GLBT is not a 
sexual fetish, nor is it a personal 
choice. Sex and sexuality is actu- 
ally a very minor part of the experi- 
ence of being GLBT. Rather, it is a 
quality of being that affects one's 
whole way of life, including our 
friendships and family ties, our 
romantic attachments, our identities and our behaviour 
patterns. There is ample sociological research discussing 
this and we encourage curious people to survey the 
literature. None of us "wanted" to be this way; it was 
merely a situation in which we found ourselves, and the 
only choice we had in the matter was whether or not to 
accept our psychological makeup with self-confidence. 

2 - Nevertheless, there is still a significant and vocal 
minority of people in Canada who believe that being 
GLBT is immoral, ungodly or diseased - or some combi- 
nation of the three. Although there is a small amount of 


scriptural and medical literature making this claim, all of 


it dates back to a much more primitive and unenlightened ^ acknowledged and appreciated. 
Parents and Friends of Lesbians 


time in our culture, and is roughly equivalent to similar 
literature which claims demonic possession to be the and Gays (PFLAG) 
cause of epilepsy. and the Action Community 
Those people who believe that we are sinful or sick for Education on Sexuality (ACES) 
have caused us a great deal of pain in the past and, in (P.S. - PFLAG can be contacted through 
some cases, are continuing to do so. They are condemning the website at www.pflag.ca . 
us for not changing a quality of our being that we are ACES is a new coalition of concerned citizens, youth 
simply not capable of changing. groups, educators and health care providers which is 
working to create safe spaces for sexual minority youth 


3 - If the discrimination against us were due to visible 
and genetic differences in our appearance - such as skin - call Susanne at 306-522-9790 for more information.) 


Pride Week is not intended to force 
a confrontation with people who 
disapprove of our way of being. On 
the contrary, we are exhausted and 
emotionally scarred from thinking 
of ourselves as "different" from 
everyone else. 

Nevertheless, events such as 
Pride Week are necessary in order to heal our broken com- 
munities by creating a sense of solidarity for GLBT people 
and their loved ones. It is especially important that we set 
aside certain events as special times when we make our- 
selves as visible as possible in order to reassure GLBT 
people who are struggling in secrecy that they are not alone. 

Pride Week is meant to be a party, not a protest. 
Anyone who wishes to take part, GLBT or not, is always 
welcome and encouraged to join us, on the condition that 
their behaviour is not discriminatory to any group. 

Once again, thank you for your support and friend- 
ship. Your efforts to improve our community are duly 
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THINGS TO TRY BEFORE THUGGERY 
Dear Briarpatch, 

Firstly, I write to extend my respectful congratula- 
tions to all those who've served and contributed to 
Briarpatch over 30 years of making a significant differ- 
ence on this much degraded organism, the true mother of 
us all, Earth. 

Secondly, I write in response to the "Boycott USA 
Corporations that benefit from War" page in the May 
2003 issue. If we boycott all these corporations and 
their produce, we might all have to become farmers. 
My suggestion is to write letters to these various 
companies and tell them their products are blood- 
soaked and that you will commence a boycott of their 
produce unless they respond in writing to your con- 
cerns. Nothing rocks the boat of politicians or corpora- 
tions more than written notice to commence boycotting. 
Exposure is embarrassing! 

Finally, letters to the editor have enormous impact 
on corporate policies because public criticism or un- 
wanted exposure embarrasses the heads of these entities 
including their families. Embarrassment has to be the 
most powerful form of persuasion outside of jail and/or 
thuggery. 


CANADA 


Stronger Together 
Mendelson Joe 


Emsdale, ON 
(P.S. - More Linda McQuaig, please.) 


ART RAFFLE 


This beautiful photograph was donated by 
Wanda Miller Photography for our annual art 
fundraiser. 

Because tickets are still trickling in, we have 
extended the deadline until July 15. 

If you haven't mailed your tickets back yet, 
please get them in right away so you will have a 
chance to win this framed photo or one of the 
other nine fabulous prizes. 
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Maray Fines was only 1 year old in 1933 when his 

father, Clarence Fines, attended the first national conven- 
tion of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF) in Regina. Murray doesn’t remember it, but he 
does recall some years later, the poverty-stricken condi- 
tions during that period. “I remember every day there 
would be a knock on our door from someone looking for 
something to eat,” Murray said. “And we weren’t the 
only ones.” 

According to Murray, many people rode around on 
freight cars, stopping to look for food. When passers-by 
knocked on the Fines’ door, they gave them tomato 
sandwiches, he said. “You could get bread at a reason- 
able price, and you could grow tomatoes in the garden,” 
he added. The Fines family experienced its own hard- 
ships too. Murray said his father’s clothes had been 
reworked and handed down to both him and his brother. 
“People just didn’t have any money,” Murray said. 

Robin McKenzie wasn’t yet born when his grandfa- 
ther, Russell McKenzie, attended the CCF convention in 
July 1933, but he heard the stories while growing up. His 
grandfather was an office manager for an insurance 
company at the time, and he had often told one story that 
stood out in Robin’s memory. Russell had been asked to 
check on a family of four - a father, a 
mother and two sons - with life insurance. But out of the 
four people, Russell had only ever seen the father and the 
mother together, or the mother and a son together. He 
had never seen the father and the boys in the same place. 
After the father passed away, Russell discovered the 
reason he had never seen them all in one place at one 
time - the family only owned one pair of pants. 

The conditions during the depression were severe. 
Farmers lost their land and their homes to mortgage 
companies as market prices dropped, and they went 
deeper into debt. Ed Whelan, a former CCF/NDP MLA, 
recalls the brutally unfair circumstances. “During the 
time when it was really rough, farmers would mortgage 


the land they had - sometimes it would be the second or 
third mortgage,” he said. “They felt strongly about what 
capitalism was doing to them.” Workers, too, were out of 
jobs, and they had families to feed and bills to pay as 


well. It was these two groups - farmer and labour - that 
were questioning the social and economic system in 
Canada. They wanted an alternative to the ruins of 
capitalism and the devastating effects of the Great 
Depression. 


In 1932, they came together in Calgary with western 
labour and farmer organizations and political socialist 
parties from across the country to form the CCF. 

Grace MacInnis, the daughter of J.S. Woodsworth, 
writes in A Man To Remember, “There were 15 farmers, 
20 construction workers, two lawyers, six teachers, one 
miner, one professor, six housewives, three accountants, 
six railway workers, three journalists, two steam engi- 
neers, one hotel keeper, one retired minister, one mer- 
chant, one motion picture operator, three nurses, two 
union executives, 12 members of Parliament and the 
Legislature, 19 unemployed men and women. Together 
they possessed a practical knowledge of the needs of the 
working people of this country." 

One year later, in July 1933, the new party met 
again in Regina at the old City Hall to hold the first CCF 
national three-day convention. Approximately 230 
people from across Canada attended this meeting where 
J.S. Woodsworth was chosen as the first leader of the 
CCF and where the Regina Manifesto was adopted as the 
party's program. 

Woodsworth was a former Methodist minister and a 
socialist activist. He had been arrested during the 1919 
Winnipeg General Strike, where he had led the formation 
of the Manitoba Independent Labour Party. In 1921, he 
was elected to the House of Commons. The Manifesto 
called for public ownership of transportation, communi- 
cations, electrical power and other pertinent services. It 
called for a national banking system that would be 
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“removed from the control of private profit-seeking 
interests.” It advocated for the ability to organize in 
trade unions and called for a National Labour Code “to 
secure for the worker maximum income and leisure, 
insurance covering illness, accident, old age, and 
unemployment.” The Regina Manifesto proposed 
social service programs like Medicare, supported 
peace, promoted co-operative enterprises and vowed to 
“eradicate capitalism.” 

In A Man To Remember, Grace MacInnis writes: 
“J.S. Woodsworth, elected CCF National President at 
that first convention, would live to see only some of 
these changes brought about. But, with the patience and 
optimism of a great leader, he looked far beyond his 
own generation. Changes such as he envisaged would 
take time, for they could be brought about only by the 
intelligent co-operation of the people. But he knew that 
once made, such changes would become a permanent 
part of the Canadian tradition and would, in turn, serve 
as a solid foundation for future progress." 

This July celebrates the 70th anniversary of the 
first national convention of the CCF and the Regina 
Manifesto. If Woodsworth did in fact look beyond his 
own generation, perhaps he was looking toward us - 70 
years later - to carry on with the same devotion and 
persistence. Perhaps he was hoping that we, through 
"intelligent co-operation," would continue with the 
dream which he and his contemporaries strove to 
achieve. Perhaps, 70 years from now, generations to 
come will reflect on our accomplishments and continue 
to build toward *a solid foundation for future 
progress." 


Jenn Ruddy is a freelance journalist from Sas- 
katchewan. This article originally appeared in the July/ 
August issue of The Commonwealth. 
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Big CONVENTION 
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Preamble of the 
Regina Manifesto 


The CCF is a federation of 
organizations whose purpose is the 
establishment in Canada of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth in which the principle 
regulating production, distribution and 
exchange will be the supplying of human 
needs and not the making of profits. 

We aim to replace the present capitalist 
system, with its inherent injustice and 
inhumanity, by a social order from which 
the domination and exploitation of one 
class by another will be eliminated, in 
which economic planning will supersede 
unregulated private enterprise and 
competition, and in which genuine 
democratic self-government, based upon 
economic equality will be possible. 

The present order is marked by glaring 
inequalities of wealth and opportunity, by 
chaotic waste and instability; and in an age 
of plenty it condemns the great mass of 
the people to poverty and insecurity. Power 
has become more and more concentrated 
into the hands of a small irresponsible 
minority of financiers and industrialists and 
to their predatory interests the majority are 
habitually sacrificed. 

We believe that these evils can be 
removed only in a planned and socialized 
economy in which our natural resources 
and the principal means of production and 
distribution are owned, Mau ý 
"operated by the people. 
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Crystal Howie’s design was selected for the mural that will be created this summer 


KEGINA LINTON CENTRE 
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MURAL 


| was shocked, 
absolutely tremendously shocked! 
It feels amazing that | can create art 


work for our community, 
to share with the working class 


n he Saskatchewan Centen- 
nial Workers Celebration 
Committee (SCWCC) has 
commissioned a mural to 
celebrate the contributions of 
working people to the devel- 
opment of the province of 
Saskatchewan. The 10 by 30 foot mural will be on the 
Regina Union Centre, 2709 - 12^ Ave. The mural is 
expected to be completed by September 15 and will be 
part of the centennial celebrations of the City of Regina. 

The SCWCC is a group of union members, retired 
union activists, and artists with the goal to explore, 
study, recognize, and celebrate the history and contribu- 
tions of workers. In addition to the mural the SCWCC is 
also working on a project to publish a history of labour 


community - especially a monument 
that is for them and for their hard 
work and their achievements. 
- Crystal Howie 


in Saskatchewan to be pub- 
lished in 2005 for the provin- 
cial centennial. 

Armand Roy is the 
chairperson of the Artistic 
Committee of SCWCC and 
has worked with several 
union members, artists and members of the Fine Arts 
Faculty of the University of Regina to plan and organize 
the mural project. Annie Gerin, a specialist in Public Art 
has been involved in planning the project. Patrick Close, 
provincial director of the artist’s union CARFAC, has 
provided advice on the process to commission art works. 

A call to artists for proposals for the design of the 
mural was sent out in March through CARFAC, the 
artist’s union. Sixteen artists from around Saskatchewan 
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submitted proposals for the 
mural. The selection committee, 
which included union members 
and artists, selected 3 artists to 
produce more detailed designs. 
These paintings will adorn the 
walls of the main hall in the 
Union Centre. 

Crystal Howie, a recent 
graduate of the Fine Arts Pro- 
gram at the University of 
Regina, used her experience in 
working underground at the 
Esterhazy potash mine as an 
element of her art. Zhong-Ru Huang, who studied art in 
China and California and is now living in Regina, has 
completed many murals in Saskatchewan. German 
Jaramillo-McKenzie, who is originally from Colombia, 


painting by Zhong-Ru Huang 


tional funding is still required. If you can help with this 
project please make cheques payable to: 


SCWCC Mural Project 
1410 College Ave 
Regina, SK S4P 1B3 


Bob Ivanochko is secretary of 
the Regina & District Labour 
Council. For more information 
he can be reached by e-mail at 


Bob.ivanochko@sk.sympatico.ca 


painting by German Jaramillo-McKenzie 


has also completed several murals in the province. 

The selection committee chose Crystal Howie’s 
proposal for the mural. She has the option to use a studio 
at the University of Regina provided by the Fine Arts 
Department to produce the panels. The university will 
also provide part of the art supplies. SaskCulture has 
provided a $5000 grant towards paying the artist. Other 
financial support has come from the Regina & District 
Labour Council, Regina Centre NDP, UFCW, SGEU 
1101, and other organizations and individuals. Addi- 
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CKENZIE R.R.McKenzie Agency 
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569-2456 


a 
1903 Argyle Street (at Saskatchewan Drive) Regina 
Robin D. McKenzie (Manager) 
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Labour History Book Project 
kkk 


We have started to document worker's 
contributions to the development of the 
province over the last 100 years - and even 
earlier. 

In order to complete the 


project and have it published we 
need to raise another 26,500. 
We would like to ask you to 
28,500 consider assisting by making a 
donation. Please make your 
cheque payable to The Labour 
History Book Project and send 
it to the SFL office. All donors 
will be listed in the book. 


55,000 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
220-2445 13th Ave. 
Regina, SK S4P 0W1 


Speeding fo Death 


and Destruction 


by Gary Sroith 


©, June 1 of this year the speed limit on all twinned 
highways in Saskatchewan increased from 100 to 110 
km/hour. There seems to have been very little discussion 
or debate on the matter. This is surprising considering 
the issues involved. 

Much of the world has recognized the environmen- 
tal danger associated with global warming and the 
urgent need to do something about it. The Kyoto Proto- 
col has been developed to help combat the problem. 
Canada has agreed to ratify the protocol and reduce its 
emissions of greenhouse gases to 6 percent below 1990 
levels sometime between 2008 and 2012. An increase in 
speed limits on Saskatchewan highways flies in the face 
of this initiative. 

Another issue is road safety. General wisdom tells 
us that the greater the highway speed the greater the 
possibility of injury or death. 

To gain an understanding of why the Saskatchewan 
Government would pass legislation that runs counter to 
an important international agreement and to the safety of 
Saskatchewan citizens, I wrote to a number of Saskatch- 
ewan NDP caucus members and expressed my concerns. 
Not all answered. Some of those who did answer agreed 
with my concerns. Some did not. Highways minister 
Mark Wartman's reply best summarized the government 
position on this issue. 

In response to the greenhouse gas issue, Mr. 
Wartman assured me that the government had re- 
viewed the environmental impact of increasing the 
speed limit and potential impacts have been taken into 
account within the government's strategy to control 

overall emissions. Mr. Wartman went on to say that, 
“The major mediating factors in this area are the 
continuing and rapid technological progress being 
made to reduce greenhouse gases from internal com- 
bustion engines, and the provinces ethanol strategy 
that will mandate the use of more environmentally 


friendly ethanol blended fuels." 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) is the most troublesome of 
the greenhouse gases. If a given unit of gasoline goes 
into an internal combustion engine a given unit of CO, 
will come out. If you put more units of gasoline in, 
more units will of CO, will come out. It's not rocket 
science. Increasing highway speed leads to increases 
in gasoline usage. The Ontario Ministry of Transporta- 
tion states the following in a fuel economy fact sheet: 
“At speeds above the highway limit of 100 km/hour, 
the fuel loss is about 1 percent for each kilometer per 
hour increase in speed." Rather than Saskatchewan 
contributing to the effort to reach Kyoto targets, the 
increase in speed on Saskatchewan highways will 
negate much or all of the advantage provided by 
proposed increased ethanol usage. 

On the question of safety Mr. Wartman stated, 
"Contrary to popular belief, speed itself does not con- 
tribute to an increase in accidents. As a matter of fact, at 
least one European jurisdiction has documented that 
increased speed on one of their busiest highways has 
actually resulted in a reduction of collisions." Mr. 
Wartman did not provide the source of this documenta- 
tion. A brief internet search, though, did provide contra- 
dicting information. For example, a government of New 
Zealand fact sheet entitled Facts About Speed states that, 
"Evidence of the speed/crash relationship has been 
demonstrated in the following studies:Between 1987 
and 1988, 40 States in the United States of America 
raised the speed limit on interstate highways from 
55mph (88km/h) to 65mph (104km/h). Over the same 
period there was an increase in fatalities on these roads 
of between 20 and 25 percent. 

In Australia the speed limit on Melbourne's rural 
and outer freeway network was increased from 100 km/ 
h to 110 km/h in 1987 and then changed back to 100 
km/h in 1989. Compared to a control group (an area 
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where the speed limit remained 
the same), the injury crash rate 
per kilometer traveled increased 
by 24.6 percent following the 
change from 100 to 110 km/h, 
and decreased by 19.3 percent 
following the change back to 
100 km/h." 

A more recent study by the 
USA based Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety analyzed 
results from 24 states that 
increased their speed limit after 
Congress repealed the national 
speed limit in 1995. The 24 
states studied raised speed limits 
to 70 mph (113 km/hr ) or 
higher on rural interstates and to 
60 (97 km/hr), 65 (104 km/hr) , 
or 70 mph on urban interstates 
and freeways. During1995 and 
1996 deaths on these interstates and freeways increased 
by approximately 15 percent. The institute also analyzed 
seven states that didn't raise speed limits. Highway 
deaths didn't increase at all on the interstates and free- 
ways of these seven states. 

The studies are probably best summarized in 
information provided by the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety that states: “The higher the travel 
speed, the greater the risk of serious injury or death in a 
crash. Vehicles and their occupants in motion have 
kinetic energy that is dissipated in a crash. The greater 
the energy that must be dissipated, the greater the 
chances of severe injury or death. The laws of physics 
tell us that crash severity increases disproportionately 
with vehicle speed." The institute goes on to say that 
increased speed also increases the possibility of a crash 
because: “It increases the distance a vehicle travels from 
when a driver detects an emergency until the driver 
reacts.” And as well, “It increases the distance needed to 
stop a vehicle once an emergency is preceived." 

Mr. Wartman also says in regard to safety concerns, 
“This planned increase in the speed limit is supported by 
a majority of Saskatchewan drivers who have told us 
that they are willing to accept the risk that comes with 
higher speeds. We are listening to our driving public." 
Where did this come from? Were the gains and losses 
associated with the legislation presented to the people of 
Saskatchewan who were polled? Were they informed 
that an increase in speed limit would run counter to an 
international environmental agreement? Did the pollster 
point out that studies show they and their family would 
be in greater danger on our highways because of the 
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It’s all relative... 


speed limit change? And just what are the gains associ- 
ated with this legislation? Is cutting travel time between 
Regina and Saskatoon by 15 or 16 minutes worth 
running opposition to an international environmental 
agreement? Would the 8 or 9 minutes saved driving 
from Saskatoon to North Battleford be worth the greater 
danger of an accident? 

There are other issues that come out of this. The 
government of Saskatchewan has gone on record in 
support of the Kyoto agreement. The speed limit issue 
demonstrates a troubling trend. When it comes to words 
governments are fully behind environmental protection, 
but when it comes to actions they often fall short. 

Another issue is ruling by poll. If the government 
has decided that ruling by poll is acceptable, so be it. 
But they should make sure that all sides of an issue are 
aired and thoroughly discussed before major decisions 
are made. To not do so is irresponsible. 

Yet another issue is the role of Saskatchewan’s 
environmental groups in this discussion. One of the 
environmentally conscious NDP MLAs pointed out that 
he argued against the speed limit increase in caucus but 
felt he was at a disadvantage because of the lack of 
public response and input into the discussion. Estab- 
lished environmental groups and environmentally 
conscious citizens should not stay away from debates 
such as this; MLAs should be vigorously lobbied and 
the voice of the environment should be heard. Maybe 
with strong input more care will be taken and more 
rational environmental decisions will be made. 


Gary Smith is an educator living in Saskatoon. 


Gabriel Yahyahkeekoot shooting the final scene, 
with film critic Jeff Grehan and actor Alecia Donaldson 


As the credits rorred, the crowd went wid! It was the premier showing 
of Gabrier Yalyalxeekoot’s first Sim. On Sune // the screening room at 
the Saskatchewan Fiimpoo. Co-operative was packed with peopre 
interested in hearing the voices o€ First Nations artists. Gabrier’s Eum is 
based on Lis poem, “A Moment o€ Crarity,” that exprores perception, 
rearity and escape. He produced this iim with assistance Erom Gakéewewak 
Artists’ Corrective in Teana, This seems quite a Sitting beginning as the 
meaning oF the Cree word tsâkêwêwak” is “they are Coming out of Liding.” 
The €orrowing is an excerpt Erom the poem/€wm. 


A Moment of Clarity 


When darkness truly falls 

All we have left is what is inside us 

Inside our minds and inside our souls 

Imagination turns to fantasy 

While these fantasies become obsessions 

So hungry, I wished to believe what I could not 
That there was something other than this side 

For this reality had become something so frightening 


I would hear tales of people so afraid of this villain 


The one-way ticket charged to the card of despair 
There were others, whom I grew fond of 

That at first willingly, then dependently, 

Gave their minds, their souls 

To anything that will assist in their escape 

Of this prison we call reality 

Like the girl who sometimes goes by the name 
Of junky or whore 

This girl who finds her gateway to the other side 
Through a simple injection, a mainlining to her soul 
Her eyes then become the key to this porthole 


That they had taken their own lives 
pn aa 
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No wonder the lengths she takes 
To obtain this tiny miracle 

For what she submits herself to 
Is not truly what IS, right? 


The same could be said for this man 

You may have given titles 

Such as drunk, bum and Indian 

Or Uncle, the drunk Indian bum! 

For all we know, he may have just had a duel 
With forces beyond our comprehension 

This warrior may just be a little battle ridden 


I have even heard of religions 

Where certain people have devoted their entire lives 
To prove to themselves 

That this really is only an illusion, this life, this reality 
Are they on to something? I ask myself 


Then there are those precious few who have the gift 
Of not needing an ally of any kind 

To reach ones own gateway 

Strange how so many of these gifted come together, 
Live together 

In places we call hospitals and asylums 

Their key ripped away with the swallow ofa pill 
To rob them of this is a true crime 


Damn these censors, named John or Mark, 
Middle-aged with too much money 

Do these men not also search relentlessly 
For their own key? 

Links like lust, power and greed make them 
Think themselves as gods 

Till that fateful day when he is caught 
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With our junky friend in motel roach 

By other men in different suits, black uniforms, with 
badges of brass 

This godly man will discover his own hell is 

But a barred door away 

Who will tell this man that the very truth he silences 
Will also set him free 

Oh, what irony! Opposite effects 


The other end of the spectrum 

The yang to the ying 

Every thought, every action, there is always 

The exact opposite at that very moment, somewhere 
What if it was just in front of you 

Looking back through the reflection of the water 

Is this the gateway? I ask as I study what looks back 
Then it reveals the truth 

That I searched through the stars and galaxies to find 
The images appear as my eyes prepare for enlightenment 
Through the reflection I see the girl junky 

So beautiful, so loved, so happy 

The drunk is strong, proud and dignified 

Leading his army against the evils that haunt him 
And our censor, reptilian in appearance slithering in 
between the dirty rocks 

Afraid of this world, for he is now the prey 


Hungry for more, I plunge myself towards this gateway 
The images race towards me faster as I gain speed 
Then silence, I feel lost, there is nothing 

So cold 

A hand reaches out and takes mine 

I feel warmth as I leave the body 

That now floats in the water 

I have found it at last 
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Amnesty International Canada (English 
speaking) recently held it’s annual general meeting in 
Regina. In her key note address, Irene Khan, Secretary 
General of Amnesty International, outlined several of the 
challenges facing human rights activists today. The 
following is taken from her speech. 


W are living in an uncertain, volatile and danger- 
ous world in which alliances, attitudes, and accepted 
wisdom are being challenged in a way not seen since 
the end of the Cold War. We must be ready to debate 
the validity of our policies and positions against that 
tough reality. 

There are major challenges that human rights 
and Amnesty International are facing today. First is 
the security threat. Security and human rights are 
not incompatible. Real security comes through 
respect for human rights and the rule of law. Gov- 


ernments have dual obligations - to ensure security 
and to promote human rights. But the sad truth is 
that the worst atrocities continue to be committed 
in the name of national security. Sometimes it is 
action to suppress political dissidents or minority 
groups as in Egypt, China or Zimbabwe, frequently 
in the context of internal conflicts as in Cote 
d'Ivoire or the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 
Increasingly it is in the name of fighting the *war 
against terrorism" as in Afghanistan, Yemen and 
the United States. The perpetrators include both 
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governments and armed groups. 

The attitude and actions of the United States 
government has intensified the climate of impunity. 
I mention the United States not only because of the 
nature of its actions but because as a Super Power 
what it does influences others. The message is 
chilling: international law can 
be ignored with impunity by 
the powerful, and international 
institutions can be manipulated 
or ignored. What is also clear 
is that by using the language of 
“war” and the rules of engage- 
ment of war, the debate is 
being shifted away from 
human rights. 

The second threat is to the 
universality of human rights. 
The concept of human rights is 
simple and appealing: that all 
human beings by virtue of their 
humanity are entitled to certain 
rights without distinction of 
race, religion, language, gender 
or national origin, and that 
these rights are protected not by 
the whims of national law but by the overriding 
principles of international law. 

But ever since the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), some gov- 
ernments and others have maintained that human 
rights are essentially a western concept that contra- 
dicts cultural, religious and social traditions of other 
societies. In particular, God and tradition have often 
been cited to deny the equal rights of women. 

We all know how hollow those arguments are. 
Culture and religion are not homogenous, static 
concepts. While it is true that Western philosophy 
and liberal traditions contributed heavily to the 
development of international human rights, justice 
and fair treatment are not the monopoly of western 
civilization but consistent and recurring themes in all 
philosophical and religious traditions. 

The third threat to human rights comes from the 
failure to recognize that extreme poverty, social 
inequities and the suffering which they bring are not 
simply social and economic problems, they are the 
biggest human rights crises of our time. In a world 
where globalization has brought unbelievable afflu- 
ence and wealth to many, the number of people 
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Irene Khan, Secretary General of 
Amnesty International 


suffering from absolute poverty continues to grow. 
Sadly, economic, social and cultural rights are still 
considered second-class rights, not just by many 
governments but also many human rights activists 
and the general public. 

What many people do not know is that the 
UDHR did not create separate 
categories and classes of 
rights. It proclaimed that 
people had rights not only to 
liberty and freedom of expres- 
sion, but also to a standard of 
living adequate for their health 
and well-being. Later, the 
rivalry between the West and 
the Socialist bloc led to the 
development of two separate 
covenants, one on civil and 
political rights and another on 
economic, social and cultural 
rights. Reflecting their own 
origins in the west, the human 
rights movement, including 
Amnesty International, focused 
on the former to the neglect of 
the latter. Many of us are now 
working to break down that barrier. 

For an organization like Amnesty International, 
wedded to the goal of bringing hope to people 
throughout the world, the most critical task is to 
recognize the genuineness of the fear but to help 
people resist its manipulation. Through our message 
of human rights, through our focus on individuals at 
risk, and through our vehicle of activism, we must 
empower people so that they can feel optimistic 
about the future and confident about building a more 
just world. 


For more information about Amnesty Interna- 
tional Canada, visit our web site at www.amnesty.ca 
. For information about the Regina chapter, email 
Tracy Wright at trwright 
(306) 569-5956. 
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The consequences are frightening 
but the Victories are sweet. 
Patricia Elliott meets a group of Women 
who caught Burma’s brutal dictatorship off guard. 


When Women Stand up to Tyrants 


by Patricia Elliott 


N, Ley stands in silence, in the shadow of a small hut in So she leaves — soom to, a spoiled fruit. She 
a clearing at the foot of the Shan mountains, follows the path into the jungle, disappearing into 
on the borderlands between Burma and a world of shadows, of creaking insects and 
Thailand. Her husband and two chil- hidden landmines. Again, she’s not alone. 
dren have gone into the jungle to catch There are others in the jungle. They are 
birds, leaving her to tend the buffalo known as the IDP’s — internally displaced 
and cows. people. 365,000 of them are scattered 
But she’s not alone. The soldier throughout the ethnic highlands of 
with the bars on his shoulder has Burma. They are victims of 41 
come. He’s like a tiger, watching the years of military dictatorship and 
lone one fall back from the herd. civil war. They have little camps 
With one eye on Nar Ley (her name and gathering spots. They are 
has been changed), he walks up to always on the run. 
her banana tree and begins helping Some, like Nar Ley, are Lahu 
himself to the fruit. He waits for her Laos people. Others are Tai, Karen, 
to make a move in protest. His men Lisu, Pa’O, to name just a few of 
in turn watch their officer, waiting Bay more than 30 ethnic groups that 
for their lesson on the treatment S comprise an estimated one-third 
of civilians who get in the way. Bengal of Burma’s 50 million people. 
; ga x 
Tigers hunt alone, and for them- Although oppression runs deep 
selves. Men do neither. throughout Burma, Nar Ley’s home- 
This is what war does to women. It land, Shan State, has been singled out 
grabs them by the hair. It places the pistol to with a particular vengeance because of 
the temple. It forces them to their knees. Then Aan its strategic location in a lucrative 
it forces them to their backs. It rapes them, Sea cross-border trade with Thailand. 
then it kills them. Or it leaves them alive to face 7 Since March 1966, 300,000 villagers 
have been forced out of their villages 
at gunpoint and directed to resettle- 
ment camps near Burma Army bases, 
where the people are made to serve as 
porters, road-builders and human 
landmine Sweepers. About 150,000 of the 
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the scorn. 
In this case, Nar Ley is left alive to hear her hus- 


band call her a prostitute. He offers to build her a hut in 
the jungle — if she wants to sell sex to soldiers, she can do 
it there. She lives to hear her children say, "You're not 
our mother. You're a whore. Leave us." 
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Shan Women, Kalaw Southern Shan State, Burma 


displaced have since escaped to Thailand, crossing the 
border at a rate of 1,000 a day. 

In the jungle Nar Ley meets a young student who can 
read and write. The student listens to Nar Ley’s story, 
really listens. What's more, she jots down notes in a 
sodden notebook. Nar Ley offers all the details she can 
remember. The soldier was from the Burma Army. He 
was a member of the Light Infantry Battalion 333 out of 
Mong Sart. It happened in May. 

The student says goodbye. She has a long and risky 
journey ahead. She carries Nar Ley's story out from Shan 
State, across the Thai border to a hidden house in Chiang 
Mai, where other women are waiting. The women call 
themselves the Shan Women's Action Network - SWAN. 
They have teamed up with the Shan Human Rights 
Foundation (SHRF) in an effort to verify rape accounts 
the SHRF has been noting over the past several years, 
among a flood of other human rights abuses. 

Combining their notes with the SHRF files, the 
women consider the tortuous but clearly remembered 
accounts of 625 women and girls. They make some 
quick calculations: 25 percent of the attacks ended in 
death, 52 military battalions were involved, 83 per- 
cent of the assaults were carried out by officers. The 

rapes, they conclude, are an illegal and deliberate act 


of war against ethnic people. 

The women put all the stories down on paper. They 
devise a chart, with dates, locations, battalions and, when 
known, the names of the rapists. Then they visit a print 
shop. They publish everything, names and all. 

On June 19, 2002, License to Rape is officially 
released. The joint SHRF-SWAN report causes an imme- 
diate sensation. Media calls flood in from around the 
world. Everyone wants a copy. 

The women will tell you their name - SWAN - is no 
accident. They feel like swans. They've broken the 
silence on military rape for the first time, in a big way. 

But that's not the end of the story. Taking on tyranny 
is no easy thing. There are repercussions. Burma's mili- 
tary dictatorship is one the world's oldest and most 
vicious. The Burma Army took power under General Ne 
Win in 1962. The general died in December 2002, but his 
henchmen rule on. 

Masters of double-speak, they call their junta the 
State Peace and Development Council (SPDC), and 
have renamed the country Myanmar, a name chosen to 
reflect the ethnic hegemony of the Burmese majority. 
Led by General Than Shwe, the SPDC claims to rule a 
perfect state. Conflicting realities are simply flushed 
down the memory hole. 


photo: Don Jedlic, Oktober Revolution 
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Busy street in Kalaw, Southern Shan State, Burma 


Take, for example, the regime’s report to the 
1997 Beijing World Conference on Women: “The 
area of Women in Armed Conflict is not relevant to 
present-day Myanmar, since the country has been at 


peace for decades.” 
This country “at peace” has increased its troops from 


180,000 to 400,000 in the past decade. Today there are 
116 battalions and over 100,000 Burma Army soldiers in 
Shan State alone. 

Young, traumatized, conscripted and brainwashed, 
the soldiers are engaged in a bloody, one-sided war 
against ethnic minorities and their own people — a war 
accelerated in recent years by the regime’s desire to “clear 
the road” for multinational trade. Shamefully, 24 Cana- 
dian corporations - such as Robert Friedland’s Ivanhoe 
Mines - are among the junta’s top international partners. 

Reports such as License to Rape don’t help Burma’s 
trade-face. At first the junta seems flustered. They’ve 
clearly been caught off guard. “Isolated rape cases may 
have happened. But systematically using rape as a weapon 
of war is just too ridiculous,” Burma labour minister U 
Tin Win splutters to the press. On July 3, Burma’s Am- 
bassador to the United States assures his American 
counterparts that License to Rape is merely the “unveri- 
fied testimonies” of “so-called victims.” 
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The USA responds by sending a Bureau of Democ- 
racy, Human Rights and Labour (DRL) representative to 
the Thai border. On the first day, the investigator inter- 
views 12 women and girls crossing the border. They are 
visibly tired, hungry and traumatized. All have witnessed 
brutality, including the torture and execution of family 
members. Ten say they were gang-raped by soldiers. 
Things are not looking good for the junta. 

On July 12, the State Peace and Development Coun- 
cil holds a press conference to refute the “fabrications of 
the insurgents.” SWAN is a mere tool for other, darker 
forces funded by narcotics traffickers, the regime reveals 
for the first time. 

The women immediately hit back with their own 
press conference. One young woman, Nang Charm Tong 
steps forward to be SWAN’s public face. Already known 
to journalists, she sees no point in hiding. 

The SWAN press conference draws attention to an 
impending visit to Thailand by Burma’s foreign minister. 
The journalists eagerly note the date of minister Win 
Aung’s arrival, September 6, so they can ask him about 
License to Rape. So far, the junta’s over-the-top reaction 
has been pure gold. 

$ On August 2, Burma’s ruling SPDC launches its own 
investigation to, in the words of Brigadier-General Thura 
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Market in Kalaw, Southern Shan State, Burma 


Myint Maung, “refute the preposterous accusations.” The 
Brigadier-General himself leads the investigation team, 
traveling at the head of a twelve-truck military convoy, 
each filled with eight to nine armed soldiers. From 
August 18 to 30, they round up villagers, ordering them 
to raise their hands and chant “The Burmese Army have 
not raped Shan women!” three times while a photogra- 
pher snaps pictures. 

The villagers are then forced to stamp their finger- 
prints or write their names below Burmese-language 
statements they cannot read. “I said I was illiterate but 
then the Burmese officer ordered someone to hold my 
hand and write my name,” a 54-year-old farmer - whose 
two nieces had been raped - tells the Shan Herald 
Agency for News. 

SWAN responds by publicizing the eyewitness 
accounts of the investigation in another press release. “At 
this point we were having fun with it,” Nang Charm 
Tong remembers. 

On September 5, the day before Foreign Minister 
Win Aung's arrival, 93 Thai women's organizations 
petition Thai Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, de- 
manding he raise the military rape issue in discussions. 
Later that day, Win Aung - no doubt alarmed by all the 
attention - abruptly cancels his visit. 
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Victory to the women. For now. 

While the dictatorship desperately defends its army, 
License to Rape climbs to number four bestseller in the 
Chiang Mai bookshops. A second print run of 3,000 is 
ordered. But things are getting serious. No one is going to 
let a group of women get away lightly with challenging 
the ruling order. 

Thailand has just invested SUS 8.9 billion in an 
unfinished gas pipeline, and SUS 9.5 million for road 
construction in Burma. These projects, along with talks 
aimed at opening the border to trade, were among the 
planned discussion points for the cancelled foreign 
minister's visit. Big money is being threatened by 
License to Rape. 

When Nang Charm Tong first hears the warnings, 
she doesn't know what to think. When you leave the 
SWAN office, never take the same route home, people 
say. Something could happen to you. They sound serious. 
She starts following the advice. 

There are rumours of a one million baht reward (SUS 
23,000) for anyone who supplies information to a certain 
Thai informant for the Burma Army. A mysterious man 
pays a visit to SWAN's landlord, making inquiries about 
his tenants. At this point, SWAN is down to its last Thai 
baht. They owe money for rent and money to the print 
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shop. They are in trouble. 

Then the Thai prime minister makes his move. 
Deciding the estimated 500,000 Burma exiles living 
in Thailand are getting a bit too loud, Thaksin de- 
clares all non-Thai NGOs illegal and vows to repatri- 
ate their leaders. 

The male-led organizations have good connections 
among Thai military intelligence. They can close their 
offices for a day or two with a nod and a wink. The 
women’s organizations are much more vulnerable. The 
women of SWAN pack up their office and return the 
keys. They have no choice but to go underground. But 
they don’t back down. 

Today License to Rape is well into a third printing of 
5,000 copies. It’s been translated to Thai, raising just over 
$US 2,300 in royalties. A Burmese version has just been 
released. Victory for the women again: they use the sales 
profits to buy a computer and develop a website, 
www.shanwomen.org . 

This is just one activity in a busy program. If SWAN 
has an office in Chiang Mai, you wouldn’t know it. Yet the 
organization-that-doesn’t-really-exist successfully operates 
a refugee hotline, a community development internship 
program, a safe house, a sewing centre, a women’s support 
centre, several border-based clinics and schools, and an 
English and computer training school for youth. 
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Their male counterparts in the exile community are 
surprised and impressed by the women's success. They 
knew the women were investigating rapes - all very well 
and good but unlikely to have much impact, they thought. 
After all, some 30 rebel armies had been fighting the 
regime for decades without gaining significant change or 
international attention. 

"Before License to Rape, we thought armed 
struggle was the only way and these women were 
wasting their time and energy," one male activist tells 
a journalist. “Now we've learned from them, from 
these brave women, that there are several ways to fight 
the enemy.” 

Another says Shan activists never knew about 
military rape until the report was published. “Our commu- 
nity is still in the denial stage about violence against 
women," says Nang Charm Tong. She and her colleagues 
will keep working to break the silence. 

This is another thing war does to women. It makes them 
outraged. It makes them strong. It makes them fearless. 

"We are proud for men to see women active and 
doing a good job," says a SWAN volunteer. Her eyes are 

shining. *We are so proud." 


Patricia Elliott is a freelance writer and the author 
of The White Umbrella, a biographical history of Burma. 


SGEU has been making positive 

improvements in workplaces and 

communities throughout the province since 

1913. Our 20,000 members are employed in 

all kinds of workplaces throughout the 

province. 

We offer our members: 

* Excellent service and contract negotiations 

e Some of the best benefit plans in the 
province 

* Support for learning 

* A chance to get involved 


For more information about becoming an 
SGEU workplace call toll free 1-800-667-5221 
In Regina 522-8571 

website: www.sgeu.org 


SGEU': 


Working Together for Saskatchewan 
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Mass Arrest Day, 1993 


The ten year anniversary of the largest civil disobe- 
dience in Canadian history is here. During the summer 
of 1993 over 850 people were arrested and 12,000 
people demonstrated in opposition to logging in the 
ancient forests of Clayoquot Sound. The magnificent 
forests and the strength of the non-violent protests 
captured the imagination of the public and the media. 
Canadians, Americans and Europeans flocked to the 
Peace Camp, and every morning before dawn they 
caravanned down a dusty logging road to the demon- 
stration site. 

When logging trucks arrived at the Kennedy River 
Bridge, the international media turned on their camera 
lights and brought the stand off to TV sets and radios 
all around the world. Friends of Clayoquot Sound 
(FOCS) were there to facilitate people bringing their 
consciousness into action. A few years of action expe- 
rience had trained us how to leverage that presence into 
the international forum. 

Today art pieces featuring the protests hang on the 
walls of the Vancouver Art Gallery, and the BC Mu- 


seum designates “Clayoquot *93" as one of the most 
significant events in BC’s history. Clayoquot was a fire 
in the belly, a symbol of our rage against environmen- 
tal destruction and a cathartic outlet to do something 
about it. 

The movement-building process had begun in 
1984 when FOCS and First Nations blockaded 
MacMillan Bloedel from logging Meares Island, both 
a drinking water and spiritual source. Further protests 
built experience, attracted new energy and propelled 
the citizens of Clayoquot through years of frustrating 
Sustainable Development negotiating processes. By 
the time 1993 rolled around we were through with the 
“talk and log” processes and were ready to create 
fundamental change in Clayoquot Sound, the kind of 
change that would provide a model for the rest of 
British Columbia. 

What followed was Kafkaesque! In efforts to 
contain the positive potential of the Clayoquot move- 
ment, the provincial government and the logging 
industry turned Clayoquot Sound into what one indus- 
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Heike Moench, from Germany and Francoise Crumbach, 
from France, were two of the many international 
supporters of the anti-logging blockade. 


try person called “the most politically complex 
ecosystem in the world.” The provincial government 
has spent over $60 million on Clayoquot processes 
in an effort to continue industrial logging while 
confusingly touting Clayoquot as conserved to the 
public. Between the Clayoquot Sound Scientific 
Panel recommendations (which are not being fully 
implemented) and the UNESCO Biosphere Reserve 
designation, most people believe that Clayoquot 
Sound is “saved.” It is not! 

Environmental groups have hurdled, ducked under 
and pushed through many of the barriers thrown up 
by government, Interfor and (the late) MacMillan 
Bloedel to achieve some unique gains in Clayoquot. 
Unprecedented public interest in Clayoquot Sound 
through the 1990s resulted in a dramatic decrease in 
logging and prompted experimentation with some 
new logging techniques. Logging giant MacMillan 
Bloedel folded their industrial operations in the 
Sound and formed a joint venture logging company 
in Clayoquot called Jisaak Forest Resources, which is 
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now 51 percent owned by First Nations and 49 percent 
owned by (MB) Weyerhaeuser. Although still logging in 
ancient forests, lisaak is experimenting with conserva- 
tion-based forestry and has agreed not to log in the large 
pristine valleys within their Tree Farm License. Because 
MacMillan Bloedel (MB) was the big target of environ- 
mental campaigns, MB’s exit and the formation of 
lisaak led many people to believe that the struggle for 
Clayoquot’s ancient temperate rainforests was won. 

The shocker is that Interfor (International Forest 
Products) has been logging Clayoquot Sound since 
1992 and continues to do so today. In concert with the 
provincial Ministry of Forests and the Ministry of 
Environment, they have utilized an array of 
unimplemented and unlegislated processes and desig- 
nations to cloud the Clayoquot 
landscape. 

The UNESCO Biosphere Re- 
serve designation and the recommen- 
dations of the Clayoquot Sound 
Scientific Panel are the two best 
known, but legally non-binding, of 
these processes. Most people think a 
UNESCO Biosphere Reserve is a 
park. Simply put, the tactic has been 
to make the Clayoquot issue too 
hard to follow, and in the confusion 
evade having to fundamentally 
change the practice of logging in 
ancient forests. 

Ten years ago, tens of thousands 
of people from all over the world 
participated in activities to save 
Clayoquot’s ancient rainforests from 
industrial logging. Some gains have 
been made but industrial logging is on 
the increase. There is opportunity for 
Interfor to work with environmental 
groups to safeguard critical places such 
as Pretty Girl Watershed and Sydney 
Valley. These valleys form part of a 
magnificent expanse of contiguous 
pristine valleys - a complex of giant 
trees unparalleled on Vancouver 
Island. But the gains that have been 
made in Clayoquot Sound are ex- 
tremely vulnerable, especially in the 
current provincial political climate. 

This summer Friends of 
Clayoquot Sound are hosting the 

Clayoquot Sound Rainforest Festival, 
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Clayoquot Sound 


Rainforest Festival 


Saturday August 9, 2003 
In Tofino, BC P 


which is the ten year anniversary event of the 1993 
Clayoquot blockade. It will either be a celebration or a 
call to action. The direction Interfor and the provincial 
government take regarding the pristine valleys of 
Clayoquot Sound will determine the full nature of this 
gathering of empowered individuals. 

The global trade in endangered forests keeps 
Interfor in Clayoquot Sound. Through the power of 
global consciousness channeled into local action, we 
can model a new economy in Clayoquot Sound that is 
not based on industrial extraction of ancient forests. 


Valerie Langer worked with Friends of Clayoquot 
Sound for over 14 years and now works on a number of 
endangered rainforest campaigns in British Columbia. 
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Learn to be Healthy 


A look at the role that education plays 
in our quest for good health and longevity. 


W ith the completion of exams, a time when some stu- 
dents put their well-being at risk by all-night cramming, it 
is time to reflect on the connection between education and 
health. Rising tuition fees and reduced accessibility to 
post-secondary schooling could be making us sick. 


The Disease 
Government spending on education dropped 


precipitously during the 1990s. It 
fell almost 25 percent from 7.7 


percent of Canadian GDP in 1992 a ee 
HEALTH CLASS: 
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to 5.9 percent in 2001. Coinciding 
with this drop, undergraduate arts 
tuition increased by 135 percent. 
And between 1992 and 2002 
tuition fees for medicine and 
dentistry increased by 201 percent 
and 248 percent respectively. 
Today, adjusted for inflation, 
tuition and incidental fees are at 
their highest recorded level ever, 
and more than six times what they 
were in 1914. 

While governments have 
offloaded tuition costs on to stu- 
dents, poor and working class fami- 
lies’ incomes have not kept pace. 
Families in the bottom fifth of the Canadian wealth graph, 
for example, would have had to put aside 14 percent of 
their after-tax income in 1990/91 to pay the costs of uni- 
versity tuition and fees, but by 1998/99 they would need to 
devote 23 percent. 

Neither have loans and bursary programs kept 
pace with rising tuition. The Liberal Party’s Millen- 
nium Scholarship Fund, set up in 1998 to help deal 
with the rapidly growing problem of student debt, is 
woefully inadequate. The Canadian Federation of 
Students estimates that only 8 percent of the 750,000 
students in need of financial assistance every year 
receive it through this program. Provinces such as 
Ontario and Nova Scotia are simply using the scholar- 
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ship money to fund their provincial loan forgiveness 
programs, to which students were already entitled prior 
to the Millennium Fund. 

Rising tuition costs, combined with stagnating 
wages and inadequate loans and bursaries, are becoming 
a serious obstacle to post-secondary education - espe- 
cially for those from poor and working class families. Of 


the high school graduates who faced barriers to their 
post-secondary 


participation, 
nearly 70 percent 
cited financial 
barriers. Further- 
more, throughout 
the 1980s there 
was no signifi- 
cant difference in 
post-secondary 
participation 
rates between 
those from the 
lowest socio- 
economic status 
and middle class 
Canadians. 
However, 
throughout the 
1990s a gap began to develop. A recent Statistics Canada 
report found that by 1998 students from families in the 
highest income group were 2.5 times more likely to 
attend university than those from the lowest family 
incomes group. 


es SLEEP 
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The Symptoms 
At a time when educational attainment is increas- 


ingly vital to people’s economic opportunities, this is a 
disconcerting trend. Nor does it bode well for Canada’s 
economic advancement or political process, which 
thrives on a well-educated electorate. 

In addition, it could reduce Canadian’s life expect- 
ancy by contributing to economic inequality. A growing 
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body of evidence shows that countries with lower levels 
of economic inequality have higher life expectancies. 
According to the Financial Times, “if you look for 
difference between countries, the relationship between 
income and health largely disintegrates. Rich Ameri- 
cans, for instance, are healthier on average than poor 
Americans, as measured by life expectancy. But, al- 
though the USA is a much richer country than, say, 
Greece, Americans on average have a lower life expect- 
ance than Greeks. More income, it seems, gives you a 
health advantage within your own country, but not with 
respect to people living in other countries. We lack the 
data on the relative health of the richest tiers in different 
countries, but it would not be surprising if even the 
wealthiest Americans paid a personal price for their 
nation’s inequality.” 

The reasons noted in the Financial Times are that, 
“once a floor standard of living is attained, people tend 
to be healthier when three conditions hold: they are 
valued and respected by others; they feel ‘in control’ in 
their work and home lives; and they enjoy a dense 
network of social contacts. Economically unequal 
societies tend to do poorly in all three respects; they tend 
to be characterized by big status differences, by big 
differences in people’s sense of control and by low levels 
of civic participation.” 


Pissed 
off? 


Call a union! 


Winnipeg (204) 988-1400 
Regina (306) 777-0000 
Edmonton (780) 420-4975 
Vancouver (604) 682-6501 
Calgary (403) 236-2256 
Prince George (250) 563-7202 
Dawson Creek (250) 719-0256 


The Cure 

Health is intimately connected to people’s psycho- 
logical state. And inequality appears to harm people’s 
psychological state. More equitable accessibility to 
education should lead to a more equitable distribution of 
wealth, which is good for everyone’s health. Instead of 
further widening the gap between the educational oppor- 
tunities of the poorer and richer, governments should 
reinvest in post-secondary education. 

This would be agreeable to most Canadians. A 
recent study of public opinion in the four westernmost 
provinces concluded that 57.1 percent of respondents 
said improving the post-secondary education system was 
important - 40 percent more than those who said lower- 
ing taxes was important. 

Other countries have concluded that education is 
fundamental to society’s economic, social and political 
development. The USA government has been gradually 
increasing its share of GDP allocated to education to a 
point where it is now greater than Canada’s. Ireland and 
Wales recently eliminated tuition fees. 

We need to do the same, if not for our economic 
well-being, then for our health. 


Yves Engler is a VP of the Concordia Student Union 
in Montreal, where he is studying political science. 


For help in 
organizing a 
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Toronto hos trouble containing the SARS outbreaks. 


The recent outbreaks of severe acute respiratory syndrome 
(SARS) in Toronto shone a harsh light on the inadequacies 
and outright failures of neoliberal public health policies and 
practices. It also showed clearly the extentto which 
neoliberal governments prioritize business security above 
the health and social security of workers. Even more than 
this, however, the SARS crises have revealed the ways in 
which the priorities of capitalism make people ill. 

Toronto public health officials distributed information 
about SARS to Toronto hospitals in early February. It is 
not clear when the Ministry of Health first received alerts 
about SARS from the World Health Organization. It is also 
uncertain what their response was, including whether they 
notified regional public health officials or front-line health- 
care workers. 

By late-April Ontario’s Premier, Ernie Eves had not 
even recalled the legislature to devise a plan for dealing 
with the various aspects of the crisis. For weeks the Tory 
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plan appeared to consist of little more than suggestions to 
“wash your hands.” As street nurses Cathy Crowe and 
Kathy Hardill point out, the thousands of people in To- 
ronto who have to rely on shelters with no soap or towels 
(and limited air circulation) do not have this as an available 
option. And how do homeless people follow a quarantine? 

Governments only responded, and even then largely 
in terms of public relations, after the embarrassment of the 
World Health Organization (WHO) warning and the threat 
of losses for tourist industry owners. Prior to that they 
seemed rather unconcerned about the developing crisis. 

SARS, like the Walkerton tragedy before it (which 
saw several people die and hundreds become sick after 
privatization and cuts to water inspection contributed to e- 
coli contamination of the town’s drinking water), revealed 
the damage done to the health care system in Ontario by 
the Tories. 

As Tom Baker, a national CUPE representative for 
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nursing and allied health staff noted, the Tories' privatiza- 
tion of front-line health services played a major part in the 
Province's inability to keep up with the outbreak and in its 
detachment from local officials. Likewise, street nurses 
Crowe and Hardill note that the “polarization of commu- 
nity health activists and public health officials," resulting 
from cuts to the public health 
infrastructure, has been 
"detrimental to creating a 
cohesive response to the 
SARS crisis." 

Cuts to health care which 
put systems under greater 
strain, left fewer people to 
pick up the extra work, 
resulting in delays for people 
requiring other services. 
Clearly public health requires 
a large increase in resources. 

The problems caused by 
the lack of public health 
resources were compounded 
by the failure of any level of 
government to compensate 
workers who had to go under 
quarantine. Similarly, nothing 
was forthcoming to assist 
tenants facing evictions or people unable to make utilities 
payments due to SARS layoffs or work cutbacks. That this 
failure played a part in the spread of SARS in Toronto, and 
in the spread of panic over SARS, was highlighted when 
an infected nurse from Mount Sinai hospital took public 
transportation to work on April 14 and 15 because she 
could not afford to miss. 

Instead, provincial government money has come as 
subsidies to capital, especially those involved in tourist 
industries, and exclusive hotels and restaurants. 

The government was more concerned with helping 
tourist industry bosses rather than workers. The govern- 
ment largesse shown to entertainment magnates and hotel 
companies, through subsidies to ticket prices, did not 
extend to workers in food, entertainment and hotel indus- 
tries who were affected by layoffs or lost hours. As late as 
May 27, Hotel Employees, Restaurant Employees 
(HERE) Local 75 were still requesting meetings with 
federal Industry Minister Allan Rock and Human Re- 
sources Minister Jane Stewart. Local 75 president Paul 
Clifford noted: “There as been no additional funds from 
senior levels of government directed towards hospitality 
workers. No EI (employment insurance) funds, no waiv- 
ing of the two-week waiting period for EI, no relaxing of 
EI regulations and many workers and their families are 
going under." 

The federal government offered such “symbolic 
support" as holding a cabinet meeting at an exclusive 
Toronto hotel, to and from which they were chauffeured 


with great haste. Other responses were little more than 
gimmicks, including the proposal to pay the Rolling Stones 
$10 million in public money to put on a "free" concert. 
While Liberal MP Dennis Mills (Toronto-Danforth), whose 
earlier contribution to fighting SARS was to bring the 
Prime Minister to town for lunch, pressed for the concert 
funds, the PM turned down 
the request. 

Overall the economic 
damage directly related to 
SARS will likely be small. 
Tourism in Toronto had been 
ill for some time before the 
SARS outbreak. 

Two key factors behind 
recent economic concerns 
have received almost no 
mention: the Canadian dollar 
and rising electricity costs. 
The dollar's increase in 
value has played a far 
greater part in the tourism 
drop-off than SARS and has 
also affected Canadian 
exports. Also, the Tory 
deregulation of utilities has 
resulted in a doubling of 
electricity costs for many companies. 

The impact of SARS will more likely be political 
rather than economic as it has exposed the lack of concern 
among all levels of government for public health and 
workers' standards of living. 

In fact, much of the fearful image of Toronto under 
SARS was built up by stationing police in front of closed 
off hospitals - which, along with statements by the Prov- 
ince may have contributed to getting the WHO advisory 
against travel to Toronto. 

Even worse, the province's rush to proclaim the crisis 
over. (following the WTO advisory) seems to have played a 
major part in a renewed outbreak at the end of May. 
During the second outbreak more than 7000 people were 
quarantined, but compensation packages have still not been 
made available. Finally, during the second outbreak - after 
weeks of stress-filled overtime shifts, and suffering some 
of the city’s highest infection rates - nurses, through their 
union, put forward a demand for “danger pay.” 

The Tory handling of the outbreak may play a part in 
the provincial elections. Tellingly, Premier Eves cancelled 
his election announcement, which had been planned for the 
week in which the second outbreak occurred. Anger over 
the Tory bungling of the SARS crisis is running high, 
extending into their support base among suburban consum- 
ers in the regions surrounding Toronto. 


Jeff Shantz is a member of CUPE Local 3903 and is 
active in the Toronto General Defence Committee. 
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September 11, 2001: 


Feminist Perspectives 

Edited by Susan Hawthorne and Bronwyn Winter 
Spinifex Press, N. Melbourne, Australia, 2002. 
(soon to be reprinted in Canada) 


reviewed by Alice James 

When the voices of war and the “war on terror- 
ism” are raised around the world, the voices of 
women are silenced or drowned out. This volume of 
essays, personal stories, poetry and statements is a 
welcome collection of voices from around the world. 
They are, in the words of the dedication,"women who 
have struggled to perfect the difficult and valuable 
skill of surviving, who refuse to be overwhelmed by 
the overwhelming, and who continue to hope against 
hopelessness.” 

From the declaration of the Revolutionary Asso- 
ciation of the Women of Afghanistan come the words 
of a still mourning mother: “I see the blood of my 
sons on the immaculate suits and ties of the Northern 


Alliance leaders." 


The Booker Prize winner, Arundhati Roy, goes 
right to the heart of global crisis when she says: “Could 
it be that the stygian anger that led to the attacks (in 
USA) has its taproot not in American freedom and 
democracy, but in the USA government's record of 
commitment to exactly the opposite things -military 
and economic terrorism, insurgency, military dictator- 
ship, religious bigotry and unimaginable genocide?" 

The much publicized speech of Canada's Sunera 
Thobani is reprinted here. Another Canadian, Theresa 
Wolfwood, poses the real hope for women and social 
activists - the daily work of creating community with 
trust and joy with those in a growing world movement 
who dare to both dream and work for a world of peace, 
justice, cultural diversity and biodiversity. 

The editors present this collection to reaffirm their 
conviction that, “unless feminist analysis of male 
violence is taken seriously, there will be no end to war. 
And women will continue to pay the highest price. The 
voices of the authors resonate with the rage and passion 
of resistance. This gives us great hope.” 


Alice James is a writing student in Victoria, BC. 


The Greater Common Good 


Arundhati Roy 
India Book Distributers (Bombay) Ltd., 1999. 


reviewed by Elvina Sainte-Marie 

In her non-fiction work, The Greater Com- 
mon Good, Arundhati Roy integrates activism, 
literary technique, and passion into a powerful work 
of art. In this essay, Roy deals with the politics of 
development, exemplified by the Big Dams 
projects, specifically the dams of the Narmada 
River Valley Project: 3,200 dams slated for con- 
struction (1961 and on) in central India. 

The power of Roy’s essay lies in her use of emotive 
language to convey the horrors of India’s Big Dam 
projects. The essay becomes a passionate plea on behalf 
of half a million individuals whose lives are being 


devastated by the dams projects. : 
The title of the essay is an ironic reference 


to a speech given by Prime Minister Jawahalal 
Nehru, speaking to villagers about to be displaced 
by a Big Dam in 1948: "If you are to suffer you 


Materialistic corporate development is raised 
to the level of moral imperative, and millions of 
individuals are being asked to sacrifice themselves 
for the “Greater Common Good of the Nation." 

Roy makes expert use of impassioned 
language. She calls Big Dams “weapons of mass 
destruction.” She cites the cost (the total displace- 
ment of about 50 million people) in terms of human 
lives: “I feel like someone who has stumbled on a 
mass grave.” Her use of sarcasm is masterful and 
fine as a razor's edge: “But I'll be rapped on the 
knuckles if I continue in this vein. When we're 
discussing the Greater Common Good there's no 
place for sentiment - forgive me for letting my heart 
wander." 

As director Peter Bosshard says of Roy's 
essay, "It is inspiring to see art becoming activism, 
and activism becoming a piece of art." 

Read The Greater Common Good. And be 
horrified and inspired. 


Elvina Sainte-Marie lives in Victoria, BC. 
She is presently traveling in India for 6 months. 


should suffer in the interest of the country." 
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THE NEW WAR ON TERRORISM: 


Fact and Fiction 

by Noam Chomsky 

AK Press/ G7 Welcoming Committee 
Oakland CA/ Winnipeg MB, 2002 


reviewed by Justin Philander 

Chomsky struck again shortly after September 11 
with his bitting discourse on the new campaign on terror 
perpetrated by the United States and its allies. This analy- 
sis was presented at his home stomping grounds at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 54 minute 
spoken word CD features reflections focussing on 5 main 
points: what was happening at the time, why it happened, 


what terrorism is, what the origins are, and what the policy 


options are. 

He describes the state of Afghanistan at the time, 
the USA elimination of food truck convoys from Pakistan, 
as well as the forcing of aid workers out and the suspen- 
sion of the UN World Food Program in the country. He 
then discusses the historic implications of the September 
11 events, and the resulting new war on terror - the first 
such campaign since the Reagan era. 

Chomsky notes the war on Nicaragua and the 
terrorist-like counterinsurgency methods they used on 
the country in defiance of the motions of the World 
Court and UN Security Council, escalating the war 
shortly thereafter. He discusses just how effective 
terrorism is, and how it is primarily a weapon of the 
strong - despite the common belief that it is a weapon of 
the weak. 

The latter part of the lecture discusses the 
origins of the of the September 11 crimes, focussing on 
the actual agents of the crimes and the reservoir of 
sympathy for the alleged perpetrators. Chomsky de- 
scribes the early CIA sponsorship of radical Islamic 
groups and the ensuing “blowback” that followed, as 
well as the discussion of why there was so much support 
for the Bin Laden organisation. Finally he focuses on 
policy options, the credibility factor, and the right to act 
unilaterally, without consideration to international law. 
He concludes that the way to effectively reduce the level 
of terror is to “stop participating in it." 

For many progressives, much of the material 
discussed in the lecture has by now become general 
knowledge. However, there are those who may still be 
supportive of the notion that the war on terror is an 
effective and necessary thing. Hopefully, this discourse 
from the reigning heavyweight champ of foreign policy 
criticism may prove effective in changing some of 
those minds. 
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Justin Philander worked at Briarpatch as a 
placement with the Solidarity WORKS! program of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour and the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 


` CUSO is looking for 
Canadians with skills and 
experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO's partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 
equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 
to volunteer your time, energy 
and expertise on a 
local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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Reviews 


IN A PIG’S EYE: 


Reflections on the Police State, 
Repression and Native America 
by Ward Churchill 

AK Press/G7 Welcoming Committee 
Oakland CA/Winnipeg MB, 2002 


reviewed by Justin Philander 

In A Pig's Eye is a lecture that Ward Churchill 
gave at the New College of California in San Fran- 
cisco in May 2001. A radical scholar, activist, former 
American Indian Movement member and associate 
professor of American Indian Studies and Communi- 
cations at the University of Colorado, Churchill brings 
his expertise and experience on the American Indig- 
enous experience and Counterinsurgency state repres- 
sion to this two hour spoken word CD. 


Churchill’s chilling lecture opens with mention of 


the case of Leonard Peltier and the FBI’s war on the 
American Indian Movement. He presents a summary 
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of the 500 year history of repression, to present day 
conditions on Pine Ridge reservation which he de- 
scribes as impoverished on a third world level, their 
living standards “a century behind the rest of the 
country." He raises the issue of USA plenary authority 
over American Indians, and the role the reserves play 
as "resource colonies" used to extract commercially 
valuable minerals and other natural resources, making 
mention of uranium deposits on Native American land 
as an example. 

He goes on to recite the ugly history of the FBI, 
from its initial guise as the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency funded by both federal and private interests to 
crush the mid 1800s labour movement. He covers J. 
Edgar Hoover's war on the Black Panther Party, the 
Palmer raids on Anarcho-Syndicalist movements, the 
more recent efforts against the anti-globalization 
movement, and many other dissenters that he de- 
scribes as being "politically left of Attilla the Hun." 

Churchill uses the symbolism of the case of 
Peltier and suppression of Indigenous peoples to bring 
to light the more encompassing issue of the suppres- 
sion of all people's rights. In this definitive lecture, he 
illustrates how the repression of Peltier and other 
activist movements, the state of Aboriginals in the 
USA, and the marginalization and repression of 
people's struggles in the USA have ramifications 
across the globe. 

This CD is a must for anyone interested in issues 
of repression against popular struggles. 
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Regina, SK North Battleford, SK Vancouver, BC . Woodsworth-Irvine 
N. & B. Currie R. Engel J. King Socialist Fellowship 
Swift Current, SK Regina, SK Tatla Lake, BC Edmonton, AB 
J. Frederick A. Taylor C. Cox 
Saskatoon, SK Regina, SK Grenfell, SK 
M. Mahood F. Hildebrand 
Regina, SK Penticton, BC 
Lumsden, SK Vancouver, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge P. Baryluk Ines Gonzalez Cara Banks 
Regina, SK Maple Ridge, BC Darlene Perry Jeff Grehan 
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“If affirmative action 
means what I just 
described, what I’m for, 


then I’m for it.” 
- St. Louis, ea 
Mo, October 18, 2000 Sp «c o» o Ə 


Cwitlout the speaker in Us ear) 


“My pro-life position is I believe there’s life. It’s 
not necessarily based in religion. I think there’s a life 
there, therefore the notion of life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness.” 

- quoted in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
January 23, 2001 


d Ew “I want it to be said that the Bush 
AA Oy administration was a results-oriented administration, 
NIS e ie because I believe the results of focusing our attention 
: and energy on teaching children to read and having 
an education system that’s responsive to the child and 
to the parents, as opposed to mired in a system that 
refuses to change, will make America what we want it 
to ben - a literate country and a hopefuller country.” 

- Washington, DC, January 11, 2001 


drea McKenzie” 


“I am mindful of the difference between the 
executive branch and the legislative branch. I assured all four 
of these leaders that I know the difference, and that difference 
is they pass the laws and I execute them.” 


- Washington, DC, December 18, 2000 


“I thought how proud I am to be standing up 
beside my dad. Never did it occur to me that he would 
become the gist for cartoonists.” 
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My Opinion 


by Dave Cowley 


L. pressure is on. There is a view that Canada has lost 
something significant as a result of its show of independ- 


ence in failing to back the invasion of Iraq. 

What of importance could we possibly have lost? Paul 
Martin says that we have lost stature in the world commu- 
nity and that we can repair the damage by building up our 
military forces. Public opinion outside the USA and Britain 
is overwhelmingly against the American-led attack. What 
Martin seems to be worried about is USA reaction to our 
independent stand. 

The new position of the Bush Administration is 
outlined in the Project for the New American Century and 
is made obvious by present USA policy is that the USA 
will use military force anywhere in the world where it 
deems its interests to be threatened. No longer are allies 
necessary for actions in protection of USA interests. If 
allies can be found for any particular intervention, they are 
welcome. But the important factor is the projection of USA 
military power to impress and intimidate those who would 
stand in the way. 

Those who have helped formulate the “Shock and 
Awe" policy recognize the fact that the USA may increas- 
ingly have to "go it alone." Nation states around the world 
will be increasingly hesitant to devote resources to their 
military in a world of one super power openly pursuing its 
own interests, No nation has the military strength to divert 
the USA from its path and there is no good reason to join 
the USA militarily in any of its self-serving interventions. 
France, Germany, Russia and China recognize this reality 
and so far have refused to be bullied into compliance. 

Canada has been playing an admirably independent 
role. Canada is not likely to benefit from the spread of 
USA military and economic influence around the world. 
There is no reason for Canada to increase its military 
spending as Martin, Manley, and the Alliance are recom- 
mending. There is no military threat to Canada from any 
foreign government, and our international reputation would 

suffer if Canada were to join the USA in future Iraq-like 
ventures. 

Although the USA is open about its determination to 
use raw military power (with or without allies) to promote 
its interests, it also claims to be protecting the world from 
oppression, dictatorship and terrorism. There is no doubt 
that there are concerns in many parts of the world about 
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Say No “Lo Capitulation 


terrorism. The question of who is a terrorist and what is the 
nature of various "terrorist threats” is a separate topic. 
Canada can participate in worldwide efforts to deal with 
terrorism in a variety of ways without joining with the USA 
in its military operations. Even in its efforts to fight terror- 
ism it should maintain an independent policy when it comes 
to defining terrorism and the legitimate steps to combat it. 

For example, Canada must have a policy independent 
from the USA in relation to Israel and Palestine. Canada 
should not have a common security perimeter with the USA 
We should not allow the Bush Administration to determine 
what constitutes a domestic threat or to impose limitations 
to our civil liberties. 

Many Canadians have said in the past, “How could we 
possibly distrust our good neighbours?" Well, the USA has 
always acted in its own self-interest from the time of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It has a long record of intervening in 
Latin American countries including the overthrow of 
legitimately elected governments. It has also failed to 
intervene to protect “Freedom and Democracy” in countries 
with brutal governments. And now, the Bush Administration 
is so brash about its insistence that it will use its power only 
in its own self-interest that it ridicules the Clinton Adminis- 
tration for intervention in Somalia. *What possible interest 
could the USA have in Somalia?" they ask. *Why should 
we risk the lives of our troops and waste our valuable 
resources in Somalia?" 

Granted, the road of political independence when you 
live next to an 800-pound gorilla is not comfortable. Cana- 
dians are aware that the USA pushes its weight around 
when it comes to softwood lumber, wheat and a multitude of 
trade issues. Maintaining independence is difficult. But the 
road of capitulation is untenable and morally bankrupt. We 
must oppose Paul Martin, John Manley, Steven Harper and 
the Alliance Party regarding military spending and we must 
maintain an independent foreign policy. 


Dave Cowley is retired now. A few of his careers were 
vegetable gardener, Social Work Professor and Community 
Development Worker in the USA and Africa. 


My Opinion does not necessarily represent the 
editorial views of Briarpatch. We welcome 
submissions and encourage any ensuing dialogue. 
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